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SPECIAL WAR MEETING OF THE By 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 


COLLEGES 


CHALLENGING the criticisms which have 
been leveled at higher education, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, at a special 
war meeting at Philadelphia, October 29, 
went on record in resolutions which pledged 
to the federal government ‘‘wholehearted 
co-operation in the war effort, particularly 
in the wartime training for young men and 


ca 


women for victory.’’ The association spe- 


cifically declared that: 

The colleges are not interested in ‘‘education as 
usual’’ but are ready and anxious to modify their 
programs in every possible way that will contribute 
to the winning of the war. 

The colleges are not moved by the desire to 
protect their ‘‘vested interests’’ but place their 
physical plants, faculty personnel, and other re 
sources at the immediate service of the nation. 

The colleges do not request deferment from mili- 
tary service of college students as such, but urge 
the selection of youth for college instruction on 
the basis of demonstrated ability and democratic 
equality. 


Approximately 500 presidents, deans, and 
other representatives of four-year liberal- 
arts colleges in all parts of the country 
journeyed to Philadelphia for this one-day 
meeting which, it was voted, will replace the 
annual two-day program of the association 
scheduled for Cleveland next January. The 
main purpose of the Philadelphia gathering 
was announced as consideration of the plan 
for the enlisted training corps proposed by 
the Committee on the Relationship of 
Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI 


ment,’ appointed by the American Council 
on Education. 

The background and scope of the com- 
mittee’s plan were set forth by Chairman 
Day at the morning session in the ballroom 
of the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
admirable presentation of the actual condi- 
tions the educational and 
patriotic principles which are governing the 
President Day 


It was an 


faced and of 
action of the committee. 
began with a eulogy of the American college 
of liberal arts: ‘‘It is America’s outstand- 
ing contribution to higher edueation. Its 
work should not only be maintained but 
should be enhanced. But we are in a war,— 
a desperate war; and some of the enduring 
values to which we have devoted our lives 
are bound to go into eclipse during this 
erisis.”’ 

The plan of the committee, as proposed 
to the War and Navy departments, has as 

1 Committee membership: Chairman, Edmund E. 
Day, president, Cornell University ; O. C. Carmichael, 
chancellor, Vanderbilt University; James B. Conant, 
president, Harvard University; W. H. Cowley, presi 
dent, Hamilton College; C. A. 
University of Wisconsin; Henry T. 
dent, Illinois Institute of Technology; B. 8. Hollins- 


head, president, Scranton-Keystone Junior College; 


Dykstra, president, 


Heald, presi 


Margaret Morriss, dean, Pembroke College, Brown 
University; F. D. Patterson, president, Tuskegee 
Institute; Robert G. Sproul, president, University 
of California; Edward V. Stanford, president, 
Villanova College; Raymond Walters, 
University of Cincinnati; and R. L. West, presi 
dent, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


president, 





its objectives: ‘*(1) to utilize American 


mstitutions ol hivher education more exX- 


tensively as centers for training highly 


qualified men as prospective special- 


\ Oun? 


+ 


ists and officers in armed forces; and 


the 
o on the broad democratic basis 


of selecting voung men for such traiing 


irrespective of their economic status. ”’ 
The proposed Enlisted Training Corps 
for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard would be located at approved 
institutions of higher education, with a gen- 


eral structure as follows: 


1. The respective corps shall be open to all male 
graduates of gh ools and other males of equiva 
lent education over 17 years of age, who meet com 
pr titive standards, up to q iotas to be established 
by the respective armed forees Selection of candi- 
dates f tment in the corps and for any reten- 
tion for further training shall be made by the 
ippropriate military authorities in co-operation 
with the institutions. 

It is re mmended that this co-op¢ ration be estab- 
lished through special boards made up of Army and 
Navy officers and civilian members, subject to the 
regulations established by a Joint Army-Navy- 


The National Board shall 


iuthority to establish quotas for the colleges 


Civilian National Board. 
have 
ind universities. 


2. Enlisted candidates may apply to any univer- 


, 
sity, college, or junior college whi 


h will require 


such candidates to undergo specialized and general 


officer training of a standard approved by the mili- 


tary authorities. These candidates shall be enrolled 


in the Enlisted Training Corps as soon after gradu- 


ation from high school as possible and will be en- 


institutions of 


rolled in higher education at the 


opening of the next term or Provision 


shall be made within the corps for as large a num- 


quarter. 


ber of institutions as is possible without impeding 
or impairing the effectiveness of the training pro- 
an ROTC unit, 


shall be drawn from the faculties 


gram. In institutions not having 
officers in charge 
of the institutions wherever possible. 

It is further recommended that acceptance by the 
college, university, or junior college of students 
enrolled in the corps by the board shall depend upon 
the admission procedures of that institution within 
its quota, 


3. Enlisted shall 


curricula, extending four semesters or the equiva- 


candidates pursue year-round 
lent in length, agreed upon by the proper military 


institutional authorities. Upon completion of 


and 
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this basic training, they may be assigned for further 


professional or specialized training on passing 


suitable tests. Also members of the armed forces 
may be transferred to enlisted training corps on 
passing similar tests. 

4. Enlisted candidates shall receive base pay and 
subsistence while attending colleges and universities 


as members of the corps. 


After chronicling the committee’s prog- 
ress In conferences with War and Navy 
officers and department officials, President 
Day said it appears clear that modifications 
will be made, and he indicated that it will 
be several weeks more before a definite pro- 
vram is announced. <As to the committee’s 
position, President Day concluded : 


serve the armed 
Many of 


the things we hold most dear will have to be tem 


We are 
forces and also educational institutions. 


doing our utmost to 


porarily shelved, but not beyond the time abso 
lutely essential. For the present, in this life-and 
death struggle, it must be all out for winning the 


war. That is the stand we take. 


After discussions at morning and after- 
noon sessions, in which many took part from 
the floor, the delegates passed a resolution 
in ‘appreciation of the work of the com- 
mittee,’’ expressed ‘‘confidence in the com- 
in prineiple the 
plan it The resolution 
added ‘‘the hope that the committee will 


continue its efforts to persuade the Army 


ce 


mittee,’’ and approved 


has submitted.’’ 


and Navy to arrange for the widest possible 
participation of institutions in whatever 
student-training programs may be author- 
ized.’’ 

Three related resolutions were passed by 
the association. One recommended a pro- 
gram to ‘‘fit women students and men stu- 
dents physically unqualified for military 
services to participate in the total war 
effort and in auxiliary civilian activities.’’ 
A second ealled for a commission ‘‘to keep 
continuously before the American people 
the wisdom of maintaining liberal education 
during and after the war.’’ A third, of- 
fered from the floor, called attention of the 
War and Navy departments ‘‘to the re- 
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sourees of the colleges for Negro youth, 
with the hope and expectation that these 
resources will be fully utilized in the war 
effort.’’ 

The association voted down a resolution 
presented from the floor to urge Congress, 
in connection with the 18-20-yvear draft 
legislation, to permit all youths now in col- 
lege to complete the present academic year. 

At the morning session, Guy E. Snavely, 
executive director, read the following mes- 
sage fron: President Roosevelt : 

October 22, 1942 
Dear Dr. Snavely: 
But 


we may seem to win it and yet lose it in fact unless 


Winning the war is now the sole imperative. 


the people everywhere are prepared for a peace 
worthy of the sacrifices of war. Furthermore, the 
real test of victory may well be found in what the 
people of the victorious United Nations are pre- 
pared to do to make the ‘‘ United’’ concept live and 
grow in the decades following the peace. 

Education, world-wide education, especially lib 
eral education, must provide the final answer. Col 
leges can render a fundamental service to the cause 
of lasting freedom. Theirs is the opportunity to 
work with sterling young people who give great 
promise of leadership. 

Let me extend greetings to the liberal-arts ¢ol 
leges, the mainspring of liberal thought throughout 
the country. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT 


Various proposals by the Board of Di- 
rectors were approved by the association. 
These included : 

Conferring with state departments of 
education, regional accrediting associations, 
high-school principals, and others regarding 
the possibility, as a war measure, of ‘‘ad- 
mitting to college by suitable tests those 
candidates who meet entrance requirements, 
whether or not they have graduated from 
secondary school, provided they are recom- 
mended by their school principals.’’ The 
legal difficulties in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other states in respect to later 
professional requirements were pointed out. 


A new curricular concentration in the first two 
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years of the college course. The demands of the 


hour would require greater emphasis on these col 
lege courses: English, mathematics, physics, chem 


istry, American history (including reference to 


European backgrounds and the present world situ 
ation), certain foreign languages, and _ physical 
fitness. 

Because of the present transportation difficulties 
that 


athletie contests rather than intercollegiate games 


and other patent reasons,... intramural 
be the general rule for the duration of the war. A 
season might be concluded by a contest between two 
neighboring institutions. 

The greatly increased need of educated women for 
the war effort may make it advisable during the 
war period for education for women to gé on the 
accelerated program. 

That 
cises in which there will be 
for the first 


what further co-operation can be given; and a re 


December 7 be observed with fitting exer 
a stock-taking of the 
war effort year; a consideration of 
dedication to the ideals of freedom. 

A commission to survey the situation and to study 
ways and means of finding places in the war effort 
for members of college faculties whose services will 
not be needed for teaching during the emergency, 
foundations for this 


and to seek funds from the 


purpose. 

Among those addressing the meeting on 
specific proposals were John W. Nason, 
president, Swarthmore College, on the ae- 
ceptance by colleges of Japanese students 
who are American born; Francis 8. Brown, 
of the ACK staff, regarding postwar college 
eredits for military work; R. H. Fitzgerald, 
provost, University of Pittsburgh, regard- 
ing the program of the Commission on the 
Arts. 

Dr. Snavely presented his report as ex- 
ecutive director of the association. Tribute 
to Dr. Snavely’s initiative, energy, and ea- 
pable work was paid by the president of the 
Charles E. Diehl, president, 
Southwestern, Memphis. He said that Dr. 
Snavely has taken over, without additional 


association, 


compensation, the directorship of the arts 
Samuel T. Arnold, 
Brown University, has relinquished because 
Brown. 


program which dean, 


of increasing responsibilities at 
The treasurer’s report of LeRoy E. Kim- 


ball, comptroller, New York University, 
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showed dues received for nine months as 


$28,083 and expenditures as $20,759. 
For the year 1942-43, officers were elected 
as follows: 


President, William P. Tolley, president, Syracuse 


University; vice-president, Francis P. Gaines, presi- 


dent, Washington and Lee University; treasurer, 


THE COLLEGES AND THE WAR: 
A Comment on Colonel Fitzpatrick’s 


Address 


In all emergencies, particularly in times 


of war, there is need for some coolness, 
calmness that will give some assurance that 


Yet 


emergencies upset us, excite us, and, if we 


we meet the emergency effectively. 


are not careful, render us less fit than if 
Battles 


usually won by careful planners. 


there were no emergency. are 

College officials, college professors, and 
college students should canvass every pos- 
sible opportunity for colleges to contribute 
to victory—to an early victory. There 
must no more be edueation as usual than 
That 
date 


the military efforts 


be business as usual. 
the 


seriously obstrueted 


there should 
far too much of latter has to 
constitutes no excuse for colleges to cling 
to edueation as usual. 

Two years ago on college campuses there 
was education as usual, just as there was 
business as usual, though as a nation we 
were then supposed to be frantically pre- 
That condi- 
Let us take 
one state university as an example, the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. The following devel- 
opments have taken place at that institu- 


paring for national defense. 
tion has changed markedly. 


tion. 


1. A radio school of the U. 8. Navy—400 stu- 
dents, and 100 leaving and replacements coming 
each month. The men’s dormitory was taken over 
completely for housing this war activity. 

2. The Japanese Language School—250 men—the 
University Faculty Club was taken over along with 


many classrooms for this school. 
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LeRoy E. Kimball; 


Snavely ; 


executive director, Guy E. 
Robert L. 
Kelly. Additional members—Board of Directors: 
Mary Ashby Cheek, president, Rockford (Ill.) Col- 
lege; James B. Conant; Perey A. Roy, president, 
(New Orleans); Charles J. 
Macalester College, St. Paul, 


executive director emeritus, 


Loyola University 
Turck, 


Minn. 


president, 


By 
HARL R. DOUGLASS 
DIRECTOR, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


3. More than twenty classes are constantly in 
operation for the Engineering and Science Manage- 
ment War Training program. 

4. An enlarged and reorganized School of Nurs- 
ing has been set up in which two classes are ac- 
cepted annually. 

5. The Medical School is operating four quarters 
in the year instead of three quarters and members 
of the teaching staff are receiving no extra salary 
for the extra quarter. 

6. From two to ten staff members have been out 
in the state constantly in the interest of civilian 
morale .nd other activities related to the war. 

7. The College of Education with co-operation of 
all departments of the university has held numer- 
ous conferences to assist teachers and administra- 
tors to acquire information and inspiration about 
the possibilities of the development and adaptation 
of school programs to the needs of our war effort. 

8. Naval ROTC enrolling more than 200 men. 

9. Special counseling for war service, including 
the services of a War Service Board of faculty men 
and women and two part-time special counselors. 

10. Requirement of physical education five days 
a week for all men in enlisted status. 

11. A Civilian Pilot Training Program to which 
the services of a member of the staff of the Col- 
lege of Engineering are devoted. 

12. Rodar and pre-rodar units—courses in ultra- 
high-frequency testing and radio for signal corps. 


Different things of this nature have been 
set into operation at different colleges and 
universities. Probably the University of 
Colorado is little if any in advance of the 
average state university or state-supported 
institution. While business as usual was 
still postponing the development of rubber 
by formulas developed by college-trained 
chemists, while sugar-rationing became ef- 
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fective as the result of the opposition of 
‘*business-as-usual’’ to importing sugar, 
while ‘*business-as-usual’’ was guarantee- 
ing there could be no shortage of steel, 
while Congress as usual was failing to pro- 
duce tax legislation or to authorize the 
draft for 18- and 19-year-old men, while 
the Army and Navy were still co-operating 
only crudely and were still in competitive 
frames of mind—the colleges were speedily 
transtorming their activities to render im- 
mediate service at the expense of the pro- 
erams of peacetime higher education. 
Whereas two years ago the typical college 
student’s attitude was, Why should we 
fight wars for imperialistic tory England 
and a country in which youth has been for 
seven years ‘‘the lost generation,’’ wars in 
which there is certain to be profiteering 
and war-millionaires? the attitude by De- 
cember 1, 1941, was one of willingness to 
do his part and by July 1, 1942, one of 
eagerness. On December 8, 1941, there was 
a campus-wide movement for all men to 
enlist in a body. 

Naturally many college and university 
executives, teachers, and students were 
shocked and astounded by the accusation 
made by E. A. Fitzpatrick, president of 
Mount Mary College in Milwaukee,' now a 
lieutenant colonel in the Selective Service 
System of the Army, before a meeting of 
college representatives at Washington, D. 
C., in late August that ‘‘colleges are not 
war-minded, they are still college-minded.”’ 
Colonel Fitzpatrick said further: ‘‘There 
is developing a prevailing opinion that col- 
leges and universities are havens for slack- 
ers, safety retreats, and the situation is 
deseribed by other odorous or malodorous 
terms.’’ 

Knowing that colleges and universities 

1See ‘‘Student Recruitment and Training in 
Higher Institutions,’’ ScHooL AnD Society, Sep- 
tember 26, 1942. An excellent article related to 
the schools and war, also written by Colonel Fitz- 
patrick, appeared in the October issue of the 
American School Board Journal. 
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have within less than a year made very 
fundamental reorganizations, many of us 
at colleges and universities are wondering 
why such misstatements should be made 
by one who should be, if he is not, a thor- 
oughly responsible man. It would seem 
that one or more of the following must be 
true and account for these inaccuracies : 

1. Colonel Fitzpatrick is not very fa- 
miliar with what is transpiring on college 
and university campuses in general and is 
judging all by a few with which he is most 
familiar. 

2. He is suffering from a strong bias un- 
favorable to institutions of higher eduea- 
tion in general. 

3. He is merely overenthusiastic and be- 
lieves that overstatement may serve to 
stimulate colleges and universities to 
ereater efforts. 

4. He does not well understand how best 
the colleges can serve their country in time 
of war. 

The first and most generous explanation 
oceurred quickly to the writer of this dis- 
cussion. But as one reads on, one suspects 
strongly that Colonel Fitzpatrick has 
sharpened his axe for colleges and univer- 
sities in general and that the character of 
his remarks is not entirely governed by 
the needs of the armed services, as may be 
evidenced by such passages and slurs as the 
following (italics are mine) : 

1. ‘‘Someone trained in semantics needs 
to review the literature of the relation of 
college and officer training to substitute 
as Stuart Chase did in the ‘Tyranny of 
Words’ blahs for the meaningless jargons 
of some of the discussions. ’’ 

2. ‘‘Time is of the essence, and neces- 
sarily the leisurely processes of education, 
academic routine, futile lectures give way 
to real life motivation.’’ (One gathers the 
idea that Colonel Fitzpatrick believes that 
college lectures are-in general ‘‘futile.’’) 

3. ‘‘Perhaps a new education may be es- 


’ 


sential, and colleges may become colleges, 
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not country clubs or instruments of a mis- 
cellaneous mass education. ’”’ 
t. There 


concepts outmoded by the pressing social 


is in college ‘‘a persistence of 


need. They are part of our peacetime out- 
look with its ‘solationism, its emphasis upon 


neutrality and everything short of war. 


Several statements made in the address 
seem questionable if not definitely un- 
sound. One of these is that ‘‘every able- 
bodied eolleve student 1s destined for the 


Would he have us shut off 


entirely the supply of engineers for related 


armed forees. ld 


war industries, teachers to replace the tens 
of thousands going into the armed services 
every month, nurses, dentists, agricultural 
and other experts, and have all of these 
women as well as men—go into the armed 
forees? 

Is it possible that colleges and univer- 
(again to 


sities serve only two funetions 


quote ‘*(1) to facilitate the entry of 


} 


and university students into the 


college 


forees: (2) to direct and accelerate 


armed 
the training of students in their preindue- 


tion period—to secure the knowledges . 


skills and attitudes useful for their 


and 


service in the armed forces’ 
Is it possible that no students should be 
left 


there is more helpful to the war effort than 


in college ‘‘except as their training 


the services that the armed forces may re- 
) 


quire of them 


Isn’t it possible that Colonel Fitzpatrick 
is a little shortsighted when he insists that 
the eolleges should cease to function for 
defense and victory through such means as 
keeping a healthy and patriotic civilian 
population behind the armed forces? 

Can Colonel Fitzpatrick be right when 
he advoeates an abandonment of any sig- 
nificant attention to education for the prob- 
lems that are certain to follow the war, in 
fact to non-military problems that are al- 
ready growing out of the war, or are men 
like U.S. 


right 


Circuit Judge Wiley Rutledge 
when they say, ‘‘We cannot wait 
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until the war is won to plan for the peace 
—we must study and plan now while we 
are fighting the war’’? Would the Army 
have us wait until the war is over to pre- 
Did we not 
erievous mistake in waiting until we were 


pare for peace? commit a 
attacked at Pearl Harbor before we really 


began to prepare in earnest for war? 
Surely not many would be foolish enough 
to believe that, in order to win the war, 
it is necessary to avoid thinking about the 
peace or that thinking about the peace will 
postpone the winning of the war. 

Is Colonel Fitzpatrick right when he im- 
plies, by his statement that ‘‘the Army and 
Navy must conduct the training in the eol- 
leges or at least direct it under rather defi- 


9 


nite specifications,’’ that present college 
teachers are not competent to render such 
assistance in preparing young people for 
the armed services, or is it more sound for 
the Army and the Navy to requisition the 
colleges for the type of training needed and 
leave the college training to those who are 
specialized in it? 

Rather is not President Frank Graham 
of the University of North Carolina right 
when he says as quoted in ScHooL AND 
Society, October 3: 

Twenty months before Pearl Harbor this univer 
sity offered itself and the facilities of its three 
campuses to the Federal Government for war ser- 
vice. In these two years in the spirit of that offer 


the university served the war 
effort. 


university said publicly to her students and their 


increasingly has 
Last September, before Pearl Harbor, the 
parents: ‘The students in spirit and intent have 
offered 
most; some must fight in front lines; some must 


themselves for service wherever needed 
work in whatever line ealled for by the need of the 
hour,’’ 

. The University at Chapel Hill has today, 
in quick and cheerful response, chosen reduction 
of vacation time to bring the full degree program 
within 33 calendar months and authorized a spe- 
cial 12-week program of intensive physical and 


conditioning and technical pre-induction 


mental 
training of college credit caliber for each student 
about to enter the armed services... . 

The university’s offer of facilities two years ago 
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vas accompanied by the statement that, ‘‘ without 


back lines of agriculture, industry, commerce, 
education, and the professions, without the support 
of those who do the work of the world, there will 


not be any front lines. The front lines are the 
projection of the total resources, health, work, effi- 
ciency, idealism, and morale of the people who 


” 


occupy all the line of total defense. 

If Colonel Fitzpatrick is primarily con- 
cerned with the provincial college profes- 
sors of mathematics and Romance lan- 
cuages who exploit the national needs for 
creater enrollments in their departments 
and who are ineapable of adapting, or un- 
willing to adapt, their teaching to the out- 
comes to which they give lip service, if he 
is impatient with college faculties who from 
ivory towers do not foresee the dangers to 
all our institutions, including higher eduea- 
tion, in the form of postwar problems and 
who have not made education for postwar 
intelligence a required and substantial part 
of every college student’s program, then 
Giod bless him and more power to him. One 
can hardly help being impatient with insti- 
tutions of higher education supported by 
public funds which send out young men 
and women clutching college diplomas in 
their hands and yet illiterate with refer- 
ence to the great problems which confront 
the American people and the civilization 
of the world and which have thus defaulted 
in their principal obligations, no matter 
how well they have done their job of voea- 
tional edueation or that of abstract or deco- 
rative culture. 

[I do not question the Colonel’s patri- 
otism. On the other hand, I am very cer- 
tain that his desire to win this war is not 
one bit greater than mine and that I dis- 
agree most heartily with anyone who makes 
the mistake of believing that the war can 
be won any more quickly or surely by: 

1. Abandoning instruction in all fields not di- 


rectly preparatory for war. 
2. Excluding from college all able-bodied stu- 
dents except those destined for the armed forces. 


3. Abandoning now education for postwar 


problems, 
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4. Turning the colleges over to the Army and the 
Navy to operate. 

I am also very certain that those charged 
with the responsibility of manpower as it 
affects the colleges would do well to formu- 
late some definite policy. Those whose re- 
sponsibility it is to plan and earry on ecol- 
lege programs and to advise youth are 
thoroughly confused by the Tower of Babel 
that confronts them. The Army, the Navy, 
the Selective Service, and the Manpower 
Commission have up to this point seemed 
The 
may co-operate best in making their con- 
tribution to the winning of the war through 


to insist upon originality. colieges 


college manpower if they know what the 
plans and policies of the armed forces are 
and if their impression of these matters is 
not subject to revision every time someone 
in one of the four government agencies 
makes a speech or gives a newspaper inter- 
view. 
Of three things we should make sure: 


1. That we win the war. 

2. That in our efforts to win the war we do not 
unnecessarily destroy values that are useful for 
other purposes or that we do not follow superficial 
leadership and actually weaken our war effort. 

3. That under the guise of ‘winning the war’’ 
men or groups of men are not permitted in their 
present specialized interests to attack other men or 


institutions having a reasonable degree of stability. 


There is real danger that the efforts to 
win the war will entail much lost motion 
and the unnecessary wreckage of valuable 
peacetime and civilian activities. To win 
the war it is not necessary to scrap every 
other activity and Without 
detracting one whit from winning the war 


institution. 


as early as possible, great care and judg- 
ment should be exercised to see to it that 
we do not weaken any essential front be- 
hind the lines and that we do not unnec- 
essarily weaken our educational institu- 
tions in their efforts to prepare for the post- 
war period. Win the war we must. Win 
the war and lay the foundation for a real 








peace without disaster we should attempt 


simultaneously, and accomplish if at all 


possible. 


Doubtless there will be college presi- 


dents, boards, and faculties who will be 


euided entirely by fear of certain excited 
patriotic people and demagogues or by a 
desire to appear 100-per-cent patriotic and 
thus win personal or institutional commen- 
dation. These will, it is to be feared, sae- 
rifice sound educational thinking and prac- 
motives, even if the institu- 


tice to such 


Events. 
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tion’s contribution to winning both the 
war and the long-term values of victory 
are unnecessarily sacrificed. But there will 
also be some, albeit a smaller number, of 
true educational statesmen, wise and cour- 
ageous, who will not suecumb to the temp 
tation to be optimists or grandstanders, 
and who will steer their ships firmly be 
tween the reefs of academic inertia and tra 
dition on the one hand and temporary ex- 
pediency and superficiality on the other. 
May their tribe increase. 





URGING THE COLLEGES TO “CO-OPER- 
ATE WITH THE INEVITABLE” 


Harold W. Dodds, 


University, released 


THE annual report ol 


president of Princeton 


October 27, refers in some measure of detail 
to the effect upon the eolleges of the drafting 
and 19-year-old men. Dodds 
that the colleges should ae- 


cept in good grace the impending drastic re- 


of 18 President 


takes the position 


duetions in enrollments and the curtailment of 
all phases of their work except those directly 


related to the war effort. Ile Says: 


Through over-zealous claims by some educational 


leaders for protection against the impact of the 


war, American colleges are permitting themselves 


to be placed in an equivoeal position before the 
public. Their lack of understanding of the man- 
power needs of the Army is creating an unfortu- 
nate impression that higher edueation is more con- 


cerned with protecting its institutions than in help- 
ing to win the war. ... {See Dr. Douglass’s dis 
cussion elsewhere in this number 

The demands of war on young men being what 
they are, it is the part of wisdom to induct them 


as rapidly as possible while there can be greater 


assurance of adequate physical conditioning and 


other military training before they are called to 


combat, rather than to wait until later when an 


adequate training period may be impossible. 

The decision to call youths of eighteen and to 
extend no general deferment to college students 
will, of course, bring grave financial hardships to 
sacrifices are 


colleges and universities. Yet such 


no greater than are being made by many business 


men who find that their sourees of supply and their 


peacetime markets are being destroyed by diversioi 
of materials to war industries. ... 
An all-out program for higher education runs 


‘seed-eorn’? 


counter to the ‘ philosophy by which 
the best brains of the youth were to be protected 
from military service so that they might be pre 
pared for intellectual leadership in postwar years. 
It is true that one great tragedy of war is the loss 
to the country of some of the best brains of youth. 
But no more futile method for preserving our stock 
of intellectual leadership can be imagined than to 
try to exclude young men from the hazards of war. 
... This does not mean that brains of extraordinary 
qualities should be disregarded in the war effort. 
Obviously young men so endowed must be directed 
into channels in which their fullest capacity as sci 
entists and technicians ean be employed. 

The thing to remember is that the eolleges and 
universities will find themselves by losing them 
selves in the war effort. Only by so doing ean they 
fit themselves into the whole structure of this wai 
which is a war of the people. If they remain aloof 
in this struggle, they cannot claim to be a part of 
the stream of civilization afterward. 


Another university president was recently 
quoted (possibly, of course, misquoted) by a 
radio commentator as saying, in effect, that, if 
the colleges should have to close shop for the 
duration, it would be only a fitting punishment 
to them for propagandizing both isolationism 
and a week-kneed pacifism in the prewar years. 
[The writer of these few lines has never been 
even a mild pacifist, much less an isolationist. 
In his experience as a college teacher from 1902 
to 1939 he knew among his colleagues only a 
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handful of radical paecifists. Isolationists were 
more numerous, but in his judgment far from 
a majority, and far fewer than among his busi- 
ness acquaintances. He still acknowledges, how- 
ever, a prejudice, even in wartime, against hit- 
ting a man when he is down. He furthermore 
believes that, even in wartime, it is both unjust 
and unwise to charge against an entire group 
the mistaken (albeit sincere) judgments of a 
onee rather vociferous but now silenced, sad- 
dened, and subdued minority. If the good ship 
of higher edueation is to be submerged by the 
war, let it go down with the colors of its eoun- 
try at the masthead but with its own house-flag 
of dispassionate reason flying from the same 


halvard.—W. C. B.] 


OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENT FOR 
CERTAIN GROUPS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKERS 

THE Selective Service System announeed on 
October 23 the eligibility of several groups of 
educational workers for occupational deferment. 
The list, aeeording to Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey, is confined to “occupations whieh re- 
quire more than six months of training and 
preparation,” and, according to the Associated 


Press report, embraces educational services 
which the War Manpower Commission has desig- 


nated as essential to the war effort. Deferment, 
however, is permissive and not mandatory on 
draft boards. 

Named in the list are presidents, deans, and 
registrars of colleges, junior colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional schools; superintendents of 
and, apparently, principals of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, public and pri- 
vate; teachers giving full time to instruction in 
aeronauties, biology, chemistry, mathematics, 
physies, and radio in the lower schools; and col- 
lege teachers of agricultural sciences, geology, 
astronomy, physies, chemistry, physiology, bae- 
teriology, biology, metallurgy, dentistry, medi- 
cine, surgery, pharmacology, and veterinary sci- 


schools 


ences, avigation, navigation, meteorology, and 
oceanography. 

The list, as reported in the press, does not 
specify teachers of agriculture and the industrial 
arts in secondary schools, although, in view of the 
shortage of teachers in these fields as noted 
recently in ScHoo. AND Society, it seems 
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searcely likely that these have been overlooked. 
Nor are teachers of foreign languages ineluded 
in the list as it appeared in the newspapers—an 
omission that may also be explained by the in- 
completeness of the report, hardly otherwise un- 
less it has been assumed that men not subject to 
Selective Service and women are sufficient to 
take care of the often-emphasized war needs in 
these fields. One also misses the eategory of 
psychologists, a group that is rendering yeoman 
service in the selection of trainees and their 
allocation to a veritable multitude of activities 


requiring special abilities. 


THE PROBLEMS OF TEACHER 
SHORTAGE 

THE tenth in a series of meetings sponsored 
jointly by the NAM and the NEA was held at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, October 15. 
One hundred twenty-five representatives of each 
group attended, coming from New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. Alonzo F. Myers, 
chairman, department of higher edueation, New 
York University, and H. W. Prentis, Jr., presi- 
dent, Armstrong Cork Company, and former 
head of the NAM, were the speakers. 

Dr. Myers declared that there would be a 
shortage of from 50,000 to 100,000 teachers this 
year “because of the demands of the military 
forces and the higher pay to be earned in war 
industries.” Teachers’ salaries would have to be 
inereased during the’ war, he said, or a federal 
subsidy would be necessary. Reealling that half 
the teachers in the nation receive less than $1,- 
500 a year, which is below the average wage of 
factory workers, and that high schools are being 
drained of teachers by the demands of the Army 
and Navy, he warned that federal support of 
the schools would end in federal control of the 
schools. 

From different parts of the country come re- 
ports that are not reassuring. News and Views 
of the School Scene (October 7) stated that 80,- 
000 public-school teachers resigned at the close 
of the academic year 1941-42 and that vacancies 
were by no means supplied by the return of 
former teachers, for they, too, are taking up 
war work, so that the actual elosing of schools 
is threatened. 

In one ease, as reported by the Tacoma 
(Wash.) News Tribune, a newspaper campaign 








oversupplied the deficiency in rural teachers in 


country districts the 


shortage is acute, and the high-school problem 


one county, but in many 


is no better. The effort to make children air- 


reorganizing the public- 


necessitates cr 
and 


minded 
school 


adapting old ones to new 


curriculum, adding new courses 


goals, but this pro- 
gram has been so retarded by the shortage of 
teachers that the U. S. Office of Education has 
conducted a study of the situation, which re- 
veals the policy, on the part of half the states, 
A fifth of the 
a surplus of teachers of aca- 


is in such fields as 


of issuing emergency certificates. 
tates reported 
deme sub je ts; the shortage 
mathematics, and nat- 


agriculture, industries, 


ural science. A nation-wide teacher-placement 
service ha been approved by the Commission of 


Wartime Education. 


retraining of some teachers for other subjects 


Refresher courses and the 
are suggested as possible means of alleviating 
the present situation. 


Ilerman A. 
California 


Spindt, manager of the Univer- 
sity of Bureau of Guidance and 
Placement, though predicting that the shortage 
of teachers will beeome worse during and after 
the war, says that it has not yet reached an 
acute stage in California, except where the tire 
shortage robs the country schools of their teach- 
ers, and that there is a shortage of teachers of 
the industrial arts, chemistry, and mathematics 
in secondary schools. 

Myrtle M. McKittrick, seeretary, Placement 
IIumboldt State College (Areata, 
Calif.), reports that no candidates for vacancies 


Stu- 


Bureau, 


in other parts of the state are available. 
dents who are preparing to become teachers are 
earrying a “maximum load” in order to tele- 
scope a four-year course into three or three- 
and-a-half years; and the bureau is ealling for 
certificated former teachers who are willing to 
return to the classroom. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal (October 
2), speaking of the re-employment of teachers 
who have retired, discusses the question of re- 
tirement allowances, which, on second retire- 
ment may be affected one way or the other ae- 
cording to the rules of the School Employees’ 
Retirement Board. 

Another problem vexing the souls of the Illi- 
Teachers Examination Board eon- 


nois State 


cerns the issuing of certificates. 


emergency 
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Illinois Education (October), contained the fol- 
lowing resolutions of the board: 

No emergency certificate shall be issued if regu- 
lar certified teachers are available. Emergency 
certificates may be issued ... to applicants in the 
following groups: 

1. Applicants who have two or more years of ac- 
ceptable work in an institution of higher learning 
providing any of said work was completed after 
July 1, 1929. 

2. Applicants who have one or more years of ac 
ceptable work in an institution of higher learning 
providing any of said work was completed after 
July, 1929. 

Up to September 11, the county boards had 
issued only 235 emergency certificates. 

W. A. Stacey, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, Kansas, said, September 11, 
that, in spite of a shortage of 1,000 teachers, 
almost all schools opened on schedule. A patri- 
otie appeal to mothers and former teachers to 
take a their 
certificates “without examination” resulted in a 
return of 600 threatened 
Sometimes the action of one or more 
In Burlington, 


short refresher course to renew 
instructors to the 
schools. 
teachers set a fateful example. 
a superintendent, deserted by eight teachers who 
joined the Army, joined the Army himself. 
These reports make it clear that the tentacles 
of the war octopus are no respecter of schools 
and that edueators must be both vigilant and 


wise to save them. 


RADIO SCHOOLS OF THE ARMY 
AIR FORCES 

University News (St. Louis), September 11, 
carried an the Technical 
Training Command of the Army Air Forces 
that a new school—the first in the nation— was 
to be opened at St. Louis University, September 
17, for the training of between 4,000 and 5,000 
for radio of the 
Both men and women are 


announcement by 


civilian instructors schools 
Army Air Forces. 
admitted, “under civil service status, at a salary 
of $1,620, and after graduation will be pro- 
moted to the first-pay grade of junior instructor 
They will instruct enlisted 
schools of the Army Air 


at $2,000 a year.” 
men in the radio 
Forces. St. Louis University was selected be- 
cause of “its high scholastie standards, physical 
capacity, central location, and enthusiastic co- 


operation in the war effort.” 
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The school is under the supervision of Major 
General F. L. Martin, commanding officer of the 
Air Foree Technical Training Com- 
mand. The Reverend Wilfred M. Mallon, S.J., 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, and Major 

The 
technical director is A. H. Weber, secretary of 
The 12- 
week course will give instruction in “teaching 


Second 


Thomas K. Fischer are in active charge. 
the university’s department of physics. 


method and theory, public speaking, and use of 
visual aids.” Applicants are expected to have 
“a background of radio knowledge, acquired 
either as a ‘ham’ operator or amateur technician 
’ as well as some knowledge of 
Ap- 
plications should be sent to one of the Army 
Air Foree centers—Sioux Falls (S. D.), Seott 
Field (Belleville, Ill.), Madison (Wise.), or Chi- 
Applicants in the St. Louis area should 


and mechanie,’ 
physies and “fundamental mathematies.” 


cago. 
address the Civilian Employment Officer, Scott 
Field, or Major Fischer, Administration Build- 
ing, St. Louis University. 

The School Review (October) contains the 
following data: 

Radio or signal schools, or both, are located at 
the University of Chicago, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis Naval Armory, the University of 
Wisconsin, Butler University, Miami 
(Oxford, Ohio), and the University of Illinois. 


University 


The course of instruction at the radio and signal 
schools is organized to provide men with basic 
training within a period of 16 weeks. 

In the radio schools the following subjeets are 
required: typewriting, naval procedure ... , code 
..., theory of radio and matériel. ... The aim is to 
give a fundamental course which will provide train- 
ees with a working knowledge of radio. ... 


At Shenandoah College (Dayton, Va.), a pro- 
gram in two divisions 





radio engineering and 
radio secretarial training, the former sponsored 
by the government—has been initiated for the 
training of men and women for service in the 
field of radio. The engineering course includes 
not only basie radio theory, but advanced prae- 
tical work—radio servicing, radio operation, 
Radio 
construction, operation, and maintenance are a 
part of the course, which “prepares the student 


television, and frequency modulation. 


for the radio-telephone first-class examination.” 
Those emerging successfully will be licensed by 
the government and will be competent as engi- 
neers or operators in any radio station licensed 
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by the FCC. The School of Business Adminis- 


tration offers secretarial training for radio 


work. Radio’s “unique problems and terminol 


ogy” form a part of the course. 


THE KATHARINE L. SHARP 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Tue Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship, which 
carries a stipend of $300 and exemption from 
tuition, will be awarded by the faculty of the 
Library School, University of Illinois, in Mareh, 
1943. 


of study in library science. 


The award is made for the second year 
For admission to 
graduate courses in this field, applicants must 
have had four years of academic study plus one 
year in library science and must have superior 
scholarship records. A reading knowledge of 
two modern foreign languages, one of which 
must be French or German, is also a require 
ment. Applicants should have had “desirable 
experience and be adequately matured to profit 
from graduate study and should have a thesis 
topie in mind.” 

The scholarship was endowed in 1933 by the 
University of Illinois Library School Association 
as a memorial to the founder of the school. 

Application blanks may be secured from the 
director of the school, Carl M. White, with whom 


applications are to be filed before March 1. 


NAZIS IN FRANCE, JAPANESE IN 
CHINA, STRIKE AT THE 
SCHOOLS 

In contrast to the intelligence tests given in 
the United States to discover the mental apti 
tudes of children, educational tests in Vichy 
France, according to a broadeast reaching the 
Office of War Information, October 14, are eon 
cerned with the physical classification of chil- 
dren. Cotte de Carea, who is in charge of 
general education, in announcing the change of 
approach, threw a sop to French educators of 
the old regime, with whom “academie learning” 
was paramount in their conception of edueation, 
by adding that character and will power would 
also be developed in children. The new system 
emphasizes manual training and sports at the 
expense of what the Nazi-dominated authorities 
eall “theoretical” and “eneyelopedie” knowledge. 

Especially in the French youth camps is the 
insidious Nazi influence reshaping educational 
policies in the land that once was la belle France. 








132 


A short-wave broadeast from Brazzaville reports 
that military marches and the writing of essays 
on “The Army,” “The Method of 
Hitlerite Youth,” and the like consume the major 
And the se- 


the students’ 


German 


part of the time in these camps. 


curing of jobs depends upon 
answers to questionnaires included in their ex- 
aminations. “Are Roman Catholic?” 
“Are against “Are 


collaborationist?” are typical questions, and woe 


you a 


you the Jews?” you a 


betide those who do not give “satisfactory” 
replies. 

Nor do the schools of China suffer less from 
Japanese reforms. The Chinese Embassy in 
Washington is authority for the statement that 
before the war China had 50,000 primary and 
intermediate schools, one third of them in North 
Now from Tokyo comes the announce- 
ment that 32 


have been opened in North China 


China. 
primary and secondary schools 
one out of 
500 schools formerly maintained! Upon these 
schools Nippon imposes Japanese as the pri- 
mary language to be taught, and to make sure 
will be “in line with the co- 
Chinese textbooks “pub- 
Kast Asia War will 


Alas for the Chi 


that education 
prosperity 


lished betore the Greater 


sphere,” 


be revised by the Japanese.” 
nese Classics ! 

But Chunking is not idle in the edueational 
field. Not all of North China’s 108 colleges have 
been Many 
interior and with indomitable courage and such 


closed. have withdrawn to the 
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facilities as they can muster are still carrying 
on. Students somehow make their way to them, 
about 100 having recently arrived from Shanghai 
to attend the Southeastern Joint University, 
which began its session on October 28. 

The determination “to 
youth” is part of Japan’s Rural Pacification 
Movement, which has both military and political 
The idea is to educate the people 


indoctrinate Chinese 


implieations. 
“to the significance of the movement” and to 
reconstruct the Shanghai area industrially and 
culturally. To this end a motion picture of the 
rise of the puppet government in China is in 
the making for the enlightenment of the Chinese 
people. But Japan has seen enough of Chinese 
tenacity to have misgivings a-plenty as to Chi- 
nese co-operation in the political phase of their 
pacification movement and are depending pri- 
to soften the 


marily on “military operations’ 
hard heads of the Chinese. 

In the Philippines, Japanese policy attacks re 
ligion. All their pious professions of friend- 
ship for the Catholic Chureh—before Pearl Har- 
bor—have ended in a decree that religious lessons 
in the public schools be discontinued. At first, 
the order affected only Catholic schools, “now 
all religious instruction is to be abandoned.” 
The two essential subjects are the Japanese 
language and vocational training. “Oriental, 
rather than Occidental, music will be taught to 
help develop the ‘new Philippino’ culture.” 
How very helpful the Japanese are! 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Arculgé L. THRELKELD, superintendent of 

schools, Montclair (N. J.), has been appointed 

national director of the High School Victory 

Corps. Dr. Threlkeld has been given a three- 

month leave of absence, which may be extended 

il necessary. 

THE REVEREND JOHN McSwEEN, former pas- 


tor of Purity Presbyterian Chureh, Chester 
(S. C.), was inaugurated as the nineteenth presi- 
dent, Tusculum College (Greeneville, Tenn.), 
October 19, sueeeeding Charles A. Anderson, 
whose appointment as president, Coe College 


(Cedar Rapids, lowa), was reported in ScHoon 


AND Society, February 7. 


WitiiAM M. Cosueicu, head of the depart- 
ment of engineering, Montana State College 
(Bozeman), has been named acting president of 
the college pending a permanent appointment. 
The vacaney was created by the resignation of 
August L. Strand, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Oregon State College (Corvallis), was re- 
ported in ScHoou AND Society, August 29. 

J. GOODNER GILL, dean of the college, Rider 
College (Trenton, N. J.), has been promoted to 
Howard [. Dillingham, 
academie dean, has succeeded Dr. Gill. Other 
promotions are: A. James Eby, associate pro- 
fessor of finance, to a professorship; and James 
G. Johnson, associate professor of journalisin, to 
the headship of the division. New appointments 


the vice-presidency. 
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include: Salvatore Russo, head of the depart- 

ent of psychology; Lawrence Van Horn, head 
of the school of business division; Thomas <A. 
Leyden, assistant professor of accounting and 
director of athletics; Honora Noyes, Miriam 
Knoer, and Marian Simonson, R.N., instructors 
in secretarial science. 


JouN E. Brewton has been appointed dean, 
Graduate School, and acting director of the 
division of surveys and field studies, the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Van G. Hinson, formerly of the staff of Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College (Boone, N. C.), 
has been appointed dean of adininistration, Tex- 
tile Industrial Institute (Spartanburg, 8. C.), to 
succeed W. A. 
service in the Army. In 
Dean 


Owings, who has been ealled to 
addition to his ad- 


ministrative duties, Hinson will give 


courses in psychology and education. 
T. H. EvrurinGe has been named dean, Sul 
Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Tex. 


Liuoyp G. THOMPSON, president, North Dakota 


idueation Association, has been appointed 
superintendent, State Training School (Mandan, 


N. D.), to sueceed W. B. McClelland. 


EiLpA Russe.u, probation officer for Mult- 
nomah County (Ore.), has been appointed super- 


intendent, State Industrial Sehool for Girls 
(Salem, Ore.), succeeding Mrs. M. Wilson 


Savage. She will take office, December 1. 


P. A. KILLGALLon, formerly supervising prin- 
cipal of schools, Sykesville (Pa.), and during the 
past year associated with the reading clinic, the 
Pennsylvania State College, has been appointed 
director of the reading clinic, University of 
Oregon. 

KossutH M. WILLIAMSON, professor of econ- 
omy and social science, Wesleyan University 
(Middletown, Conn.), has been named Chester 
The pro- 
fessorship was recently established by the trus- 


l). Hubbard professor of economies. 


tees of the university with funds given by the 
late William P. Hubbard (’63) and his son, the 
late Nelson C. Hubbard (’92). <A recent ap- 
pointment is that of Morris Aaron Leaffer as 
instructor in chemistry to succeed Charles L. 
Christ. 


WInsLow S. ANDERSON, president, Whitman 
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College (Walla Walla, Wash.), has sent the 
following announcement of appointments at 
Robert E. 


modern 


the college to SCHOOL AND Sociery: 
Osborne, to the department of lan- 
guages; George Ziegentuss, to the department 
of physieal education; Roy E. Watkins, to the 
department of classies; and Frank Beezhold, to 
the department of theory of musie. 


AMONG October appointments at the Univer 
sity of California (Berkeley) are the following: 
head of the 
School of International Law and recently of 


Hans Kelsen, former Austrian 
Harvard University, visiting professor of polit 
ical science; Victor Jones, of Illinois Institute 
of Technology (Chicago), assistant professor of 
political seience; Ernest Kubitschek, Herman 
C. Trutner, and Daniel Bonsack, to the depart 
Mr. Kubitschek will teach bas 
soon, Mr. Trutner, French horn, and Mr. Bon 


ment of musie. 


sack, violin. 


Pau. J. Brouwer, dean of men, Hope Col- 
lege (Holland, Mich.), has been appointed as- 
sistant professor at the University of Chicago 
and research associate for the ACE. 


AMONG recent appointments at Berea (Ky.) 
Minnie Maude Ma- 
caulay, director, and Nell Forbes, assistant di- 


College are the following: 


rector, physical education for women; Mary 
Louise Williams, eritie teacher, grades 7 and 8, 
Foundation School; Beryl Wilson, superinten- 
dent, department of 
Wyatt, assistant director, physical education 
for men; Betty Ferris, instructor in piano and 


needlecrafts; Clarence 


organ, department of music; John Robert King, 
Jr., to the department of music; Sylva M. Arbo- 
gast and Grace L. Johnson, to the department 
of home economies, Mrs. James Partin, to the 
department of business education, and Wood- 
row Quinn and Harriet M. Sweetland, to the 
department of English, all of the Foundation 
School; Jacqueline Sparling, to the department 
of home economies, upper division; Harriett 
Howard and Anna Louise Kelley, to the depart- 
ment of home economics, Josephine N. Broholm, 
to the department of speech, Maureen Faulkner, 
to the department of English, and Henry B. 
Refo, to the department of chemistry, all of the 
lower division. 


JONATHAN W. Varty, instructor in eduea- 








0 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) College, has been ap 


adviser on final examinations. 


tion, 


pointed technical 


] 


Action recently taken by the Faculty Couneil 


horized “two-year period of experimenta- 

n in whieh instruetional departments may 
ispend fin il examinations in selected courses, 
provided that academic standards will not suffer 
} eh At the end of two vears the Faculty 
Committee on Examinations, of which William 
Gaede, professor of German, is the chairman, 

report to the council on “the merits of any 

expel el t mav oecur.” Dr. Varty will 

report to the council at the end of the first vear 
na bsequentl directed. 

EuizaAnerh BACHRACH has been appointed as- 
istant busine librarian, Sullivan Memorial 
Libra remple | niversity, Philadelphia. 

Gertrupe Loesn and Ruta E. WaArNCKE 
} e been added to the staff of the S« henectady 


N. \ Public Library - the former as assistant 
il department, the latter as assis- 


tant in charge of work with young people. 


JOS 1 i O’Brit h associate professor of 
public speaking, the Pennsylvania State Col 
leve, has been elected president, Pennsylvania 
Speech Association 


Personnel Assoela 
October 9-10, 
officers : Allen 
Multnomah College (Portland, 
Buena M. Maris, 
women, Oregon State College (Corvallis), viee 
Leona E. 


University of Oregon, secretary; and 


College 


THe Northwest 


tion, at its annual conference, 


elected the tollowing George 


Odgers, dean, 
dean of 


Ore.), president; 


president ; Tyler, professor of psy- 


chology, 


George W. Wallaee, registrar, Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education (Cheney), trea- 
surer. 

Kk. B. Rorert, dean, College of Edueation, 


State University, has been named a 


Wartime 


Louisiana 


member of the Louisiana Edueation 


Advisory Commission. 


HaAroup P. ZELKO, instruetor in publie speak- 
ing, the Pennsylvania State College, was re 
cently elected executive secretary, Debating As 


sociation of Pennsylvania Colleges. 
Carro_u R. Reep, chief assistant superinten- 


dent of schools, Washington (D. C.), and Lyle 


W. Ashby, assistant director, division of publi- 
cations, NEA, have been elected to the Board of 
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Trustees, American University, Washington, 


Doc. 
EUGENE S. 


Northwestern 


LAWLER, professor of education, 
University, has been appointed 
director of a nation-wide survey of school ad 


ministrative units. Data are being collected 
regarding attendance, number of teachers, and 
current expense for classroom instruction (ex 
clusive of the cost of transportation) for each 
school administrative unit in the country for the 
year 1939-40. The findings of the study will 
“furnish financial profile charts for the various 
states. There will be separate charts for 


rural, urban, Negro, and white sehools. 


Wi.LuiaAM YALE, professor of history, Univer 
sity of New Hampshire, has been appointed 
senior adviser, division of special research, De 
Dr. Yale, who 


will join the staff the latter part of November, 


partment of State, Washington. 


is serving his second term with the department. 
During World War I, he acted as special agent 
1918 Palestine as American 


and in went to 


military observer with the British forces. 


Howarp M. Norton, head of the department 
of secretarial science, Louisiana State Univer 
sity, has been appointed by the North Carolina 
State Department of Public Instruction to serve 
in an advisory eapacity in developing a state 
program of business education for the secon 
dary schools. 

WiILLETT succeeds the late 
James Hurst as superintendent of schools, Nor 
folk County, Va. 


HrenryY IRVING 


C. C. CARPENTER, superintendent of schools, 
Downey (Calif.), has been elected assistant su 
perintendent of schools, Los Angeles County. 
W. L. Walker, vice-principal, Downey Junior 
High School, will 
superintendent. 


finish the year as acting 

PATRICK OLINDE, principal, Braithwaite (La.) 
High School, has been elected superintendent o1 
schools, Plaquemines Parish, La. 

Water PatcHett, dean of agricultural edu- 
eation, California Polytechnic Institute (San 
Luis Obispo), has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Woodland (Calif.), to sueeeed Ed 
ward H. Farr, who has entered the Army. 


Vicror PHEups, head of the training school, 
Oregon College of Education (Monmouth), has 
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heen elected superintendent of schools, Mil 


waukie, Ore. 
C. Lestie CuSHMAN, of the staff of the ACE, 

has been elected associate superintendent of 

schools, Philadelphia. 

and H. L. 


both supervisors in the publie schools of De 


IvAN EK. CHAPMAN HARRINGTON, 
troit, have been elected to assistant superin 


tendencies. 


Lesuig L. Jonnson, of the University of 
Kentucky, has been appointed director of curric- 
ulum for the publie schools of Superior, Wise. 


FraNK R. Fiower, formerly director of vo 
cational education in the publie schools of At- 
lantie City (N. J.), has been elected to succeed 
the late Fredrick Harman as assistant super 
intendent of schools in charge of buildings and 
erounds, voeational schools, and manual training. 


JOHANNA M. Hopkins, principal, Publie 
Sehool 148, Jaekson Heights (N. Y.), has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of schools, 
New York City, to sueceed Frank J. Arnold, who 
retired last June. 


CHARLES Grove HAtNnes, president, Pueblo 
(Colo.) Junior College, was inducted into the 
Army at the close of the past academie year. 


Hrrpert C. HuNSAKER, dean, Cleveland Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University, is the first 
dean of the university to be called to the service. 
He has been named director of the division of 
adult edueation, OWI, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 

Henry JANZEN, associate professor of politi- 
eal science, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), 
has been granted a leave of absence for the dura- 
tion of the war to serve in the Office of Strategie 
Services in Washington. 

M. M. 


ACE, was ordered to active duty as a first lieu- 


CHAMBERS, administrative assistant, 
tenant, Army Air Forees Technical Training 
Command, Jefferson (Mo.) Barracks, October 
19, 


Tuomas P. JoHNsTON, president King Col- 
lege (Bristol, Tenn.), has resigned to accept the 


pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Joun Wirt Dunnina, president, Alma 


(Mich.) College, has resigned. 
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Harotp I. SYLVESTER, assistant professor of 
College (Schenectady, N. 
Y.), has resigned to serve as senior mediation 
officer, WLB, Washington. 


L. H. PErEFFER, 


(1920-42), Venango County (Pa.), has retired. 


vovernment, Union 


superintendent of sehools 


Recent Deaths 
A. Sypnrey RouuinGs, for the past ten years 
head of the department of industrial design, 
Rhode Island Sehool of 
) 


sueeumbed to a heart attaek, October 23. 


Design (Providence), 


GrORGE Burr Upton, professor of automo 
tive engineering, Sibley College, Cornell Uni 
versity, died, October 29, at the age of sixty 
years. Professor Upton had served Sibley Col 
lege since 1905; as instructor in experimental 
engineering (1905-09), 
(1910-18), professor (1919-35), and professor 


of automotive engineering, since 1936. 


assistant professor 


Monsicnor Josepn M. GLeaAson, cofounder 
of the Academy of Pacifie Coast History, Uni 
versity of California, died, October 30, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. Monsignor Gleason, 
who celebrated his golden jubilee as a priest in 
September, was the founder of the San Fran 
cisco College for Women (1921) and served as 
the head of its department of history. A h 
brary that he donated to the college has been 
termed “the greatest gift to Cathole education 


in the history of the state.” 


KENNETH G. T. WersTER, assistant professor 
of English, Harvard University, died, October 
31, at the age of seventy-one years. Professor 
Webster had been on the staff of the university 
since 1902. 


JAMES FRANCIS Brovussarp, professor of Ro 
manee languages and head of the department, 
Louisiana State University, died, November 2, 
at the age of sixty years. Dr. Broussard had 
served as professor of French (1903-16) at the 
Naval 


Academy as professor of modern languages, a 


university before going to the U. S. 


post that he held until 1922 when he returned to 
the university as professor and head of the de 
He had also 


served as dean of administration, 1931-36. 


partment of Romance languages. 


JOHN FRANKLIN DANIEL, head of the depart 


ment of zoology, University of California 


(Berkeley), succumbed to a heart attack, Novem 








Dr. Daniel 


had served in the education department, Philip- 


ber 2, at the age of sixty-nine years. 


pine Islands (1901-05) ; as instructor in zoology 


(1909-10), University of Michigan; 


in comparative anatomy (1910-11), assistant 
professor of zoology (1911-17), associate pro- 
fessor (1917-19), and professor (since 1919), 


University of California. 


Coming Events 
A CONFERENCE on Wartime Problems that are 


of “mutual interest to secondary schools and 


cotlege administrators” is to be held at Colum- 
bia University, November 13-14. The 


seconda ry school prin- 


major 


purpose Is to acquaint 


cipals, headmasters, and rudance counselors 


with “the latest and most aecurate information 
available on eollege wartime programs, the re- 
national 


quirements of the several branches of 


service in so tar as they affect secondary-school 


and college students, and to give... consider- 


ation to plans for the future affecting both these 
educational levels.” Joseph M. Murphy, assis- 


tant director of admissions, Columbia Univer- 


ity, will act as chairman of the meetings. 


Among the speakers will be: Lieutenant Com- 
mander H. Tatnall Brown, USNR; Major J. 
W. Rafferty, AUS; Lieutenant Elizabeth Rey- 
assistant director, WAVES, 
Herbert E. 


nard, in charge of 


training; Hawkes, dean, Columbia 
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College; Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean, Bar 
nard College; Joseph W. Barker, dean, Fac 
ulty of 
Faculty of Architecture, Carl W. Ackerman, 


dean, Faculty of Journalism, and Robert D. 


Engineering, Leopold Arnaud, dean, 


Calkins, dean, Faculty of Business, all of 
Columbia University. 

REPRESENTATIVES of women’s colleges and co 
educational institutions of the country will meet 
at Northwestern University, November 13-14, 
to discuss and formulate training programs that 
will best fit women for participation in the war 


effort. 
Other Items of Interest 

THE School Committee of the city of War 
wick (R. I.) has requested the state director of 
education, James F. Rockett, to make a survey 
of the schools of the city. Dr. Rockett has con- 
sented and will use the members of his State 
Department staff and superintendents of schools 
in various towns and cities in the state in mak- 
ing the survey. The initial step will be the 
establishment of a workshop for teachers in the 
school system. The survey will be headed by 
N. L. Engelhardt, director of the division of 
field studies, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. It is expected that a comprehensive 
report on “the activities of all the groups in- 
volved” will be made in the late spring of 1943. 


Shorter Papers... 





LIBERAL EDUCATION’S GREATEST 
NEED: TEACHERS 


make a 


whether the institution 


GREAT teachers rreat school. This 


statement is true is a 
kindergarten or a university, a liberal-arts col- 
lege or an institute for mechanics. Whatever 
the kind of education, its purpose is to produee 


The 


nature of the changes sought depends upon the 


changes in the individuals being educated. 


particular aims of the institution. 

Those persons who can produce the desired 
changes in individuals with the greatest degree 
of efficiency (the minimum of waste of any kind 
for student or teacher) are the greatest teachers. 
The effectiveness of teachers, as measured by 
The 


influence of some is so great as to affect a whole 


the criterion just suggested, varies greatly. 


generation—and of course, there are those rare 
but inescapable instances in which single teach- 
ers have deeply and permanently affected an 
entire culture. 

Although there may be some overlapping 
traits that appear in all great teachers, it is 
nevertheless true that many of the qualities of 
ereatness in teachers are relative to the particu- 
lar types of changes that the teacher wishes to 
effect; that is, to the type and level of education 
involved. 
a large university would certainly not be identi- 


Greatness as a research professor at 


cal with greatness as a first-grade teacher. 

This brings me to the thesis of this paper; 
namely, that much of the ineffectiveness and 
confusion in edueation from the end of the ele- 
mentary school to the beginning of the univer- 
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sity is caused by the fact that teachers at this 
level have evaluated themselves and have been 
evaluated by administrators in terms of the ideal 
university professor. The ideal university pro- 
fessor is ideal for the university, but he may be 
a serious failure at the level of general or liberal 
education. 

It is doubtful if any reshuffling of numerals 
4. 6-3-3-2; 6-44; ete.) will make much 
The real change 


(s-4 
real difference in education. 
will come only when teachers are secured who 
have the attitudes, skills, and personal traits 
necessary to effective teaching for the kind of 
education involved. For several generations, a 
concentrated, and sometimes desperate, effort 
has been made to fill high schools and colleges 
with teachers who have the attitudes and general 
approach, if not the mental acumen and skills, 
of the university professor. 

Let us consider the case of the small liberal- 
arts college—particularly the church-related col- 
lege. Although its goals have never been too 
clearly defined nor the processes basie to the 
nchievement of these goals definitively deter- 
mined, there is little question that the aims and 
processes of the liberal-arts college are greatly 
Briefly, 
the college aims to prepare individuals for 
It pro- 
poses to give individuals the benefit of the ex- 


different from those of the university. 
happy and constructive personal living. 


perience of all mankind in respect to the enrich- 





in respect to that which is good, 
true, and beautiful. The central goal of such 
education is the fullest cultivation, through both 
direct and vicarious experience, of the mental, 
physical, and spiritual potentialities of the indi- 


ment of life 


vidual to the end that his living may be of the 
finest quality—best for him and for the progress 
of society. 

It follows that the educative processes used in 
the liberal-arts college must be planned to realize 
these goals. The student must receive experi- 
ences that will make of him the type of person 
described in the foregoing paragraph. Cer- 
tainly the goals will not be achieved by chance. 
I shall not here attempt to map even in outline 
the type and amount of experience necessary to 
liberal education.’ It is sufficient to point out 


1 It is encouraging to note that thoughtful educa- 
tors are now acutely sensitive to the crucial nature 
of this problem and hence much current experimen- 
tation is pointed toward its solution. 
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that the aims of general education demand 
means suited to these aims. 

The purpose of the university (the graduate 
school) is to support and encourage research 
and to train technicians in research and in cer 
tain applied sciences designated as professions 


The 


of research is to discover new knowledge, new 


(medicine, law, teaching, ete.). purpose 


relationships, by the manipulation either of 
things or of ideas. 

The 
which make up the curriculum of the university, 


experiences (including the teachers) 
to be effective, must be suited to the aims of the 
university. The teacher’s skill, attitudes, and 
methods all must be pointed toward doing re- 
search and toward training research workers 
and other technicians. 

The fact that the aims of general education 
center in the development of personality means 
that the personality (the personal traits) of the 
teacher is of major importance at this level of 
education. Technical skill and ability to impart 
that skill are more important for the university 
teacher. But the typical teacher in a small col- 
lege, early in his graduate study, patterns his 
ideal of a teacher after the expert technicians 
who are his graduate teachers. The result is 
inevitable: liberal-arts colleges filled with re 
plicas, or would-be replicas, of university pro 
fessors.? 

These poor souls develop most of the faults 
of the university teacher but never have the abil 
ity, industry, or opportunity to develop his 
expertness, which, in the university situation, 
covers a multitude of personal faults. These 
disappointed people walk absentmindedly about 
the liberal-arts world, but 
proudly not of it; they argue vehemently for 


“ampus, in the 


their “specialty” at faculty meetings, and re 


main blissfully innocent to the solumn end of 
the aims of liberal or general education, of hu- 
man personality and its growth, and of the 
teacher’s relation to the whole process. They 
dream of the university and bore their students 
with mannerisms and notes accumulated in the 


graduate school. There is nothing to be gained 


2 In no sense should I wish to deprecate the train- 
ing offered at graduate schools. The better gradu- 
ate schools do their job well. The work toward the 
Ph.D. degree is, in my judgment, of great value, 
but the point is that this training, as such, does not 
prepare the student for liberal-arts teaching—on 
the contrary, it may disqualify him. 








from unnecessary criticism. Enough has been 
aid to illustrate the point at hand; namely, that 
liberal-arts colleges are staffed very largely by 
teachers unprepared, personally and profes- 
ionally, to do the job of general education. 
Until this serious condition is remedied, no 
amount of superficial reorganization of “ground 
to be covered and time to be spent” will make 
much difference. Therefore, ] prescribe for a 


dangerously education—in 


confused general 


peril of losing confidence in itself and thus the 
confidence of a publie that has long trusted its 
ability te produce men and women of vision and 
worth—teachers who are adequate in training 
and personality for the unique task of liberal 
education. 

It is doubtful if the 
lege, deeply embedded as this most American of 


American liberal-arts eol- 


institutions is in the American tradition and 
way of life, ean survive indefinitely burdened 
a teaching staff patterned after the univer- 
sity and hence a staff who lacks the understand 
ing, the skills, the ideals, and the personal traits 
development of rich, healthy, 


crucial to the 


and constructive personality the ancient and 


valid aim of liberal education. 


E. V. Puuuias 
DEAN 
GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, 


Los ANGELES 


EDUCATION DURING WAR: MATRI- 
ARCH OR HUSSY? 


Scuoo.s, like any other business, must please 
their customers and stockholders. In times of 
crises, this responsibility can become, if taken 
too seriously, a ticklish proposition. 

This is primarily because during times of 
peace the schools are left to do pretty much 
as they please, minority pressure groups not- 
withstanding. As a latitude, 
schools soon come to believe that they know 


result of this 


quite a bit about what an edueated man should 
be. When war comes along, all this is changed. 
A heretofore easy-going publie almost over- 
night becomes a martinet, bringing pressures 
upon the schools from a variety of sources. In 
almost no time at all educational institutions 
find themselves on the defensive. Or at least 


they think they are, which is just as bad. 


For example, right now all over the country 
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patrons and students are urging the schools to 
shake up their courses and materials and go all 
out for national defense. Everywhere there is 
a tendency to be impatient with any and every 
thing about that does not tie up 
directly with the defense effort. The 
It is difficult, for 


instance, for the average young person in schoo] 


edueation 
more 


obvious the tie-up the better. 


to see wherein Emerson or Whitman has any 
bearing upon conditions in the Solomon Islands. 
“And if there is none, why study about them 
now ?” 

Classes in geology are much more concerned 
with Russia’s chances in the Caucasus than with 
the identification of trilobites and artifacts. 
The intrigue behind the Louisiana Purchase is 
nothing compared to the question of whether 
or not the editor of PM should have been 
drafted. 

And so it goes. Events of the day crowd out 
What happened ten, fifty, five 


hundred years ago is of little immediate conse- 


everything else. 


quence—* Later perhaps, but not now.” ‘“Musie, 
literature, art—they are all right, but 4 
everything must be pointed toward the present 
If not, it is labeled “culture,” and the 
student look out the 
Whatever cannot be verified in the newsreels, 
the syndicated columns of the military “ex- 
magazines 


strugele. 


feels free to window. 


perts,’ and the  current-events 
strikes a sour note. 

The danger of all this is not that boys and 
girls, men and women, feel as they do—such a 
feeling is to be expected. The fear is that these 
same people will not be discouraged in taking 
Whatever our eduea- 
tional institutions may do to eater to this feel- 


Above 


this feeling too seriously. 


ing, it must be of secondary importance. 
all else our schools must remember that their 
first obligation is to develop educated men and 
women. There can be no retreat from that posi- 
tion. 

We needed educated men before this war 
Everyone is agreed that we will need 
When 
there are no more air raids to endure, no more 
bomb shelters to build, no more wounds to bind, 
there will still be a place for a youth with 
knowledge and vision, with a foundation from 
which to build. Men with qualities of realism 
and idealism in reasonable proportions, men 


began. 
them even more when this war is over. 
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with vision colored by a grasp of what other 
peoples, other generations, have done—and 
failed to do—have never been a drug on the 
market. For onee, education must take the 
position that the customer is sometimes wrong. 
And that this is one of those times. 

“But I want to fight. There’s no place for 
Charles Lamb, or Ben Jonson, or Plato right 
now. What I want is a erack at a Jap.” 

“What good is the law of diminishing returns 
coing todo me? I’m going to be a ferry pilot.” 

“Who about Cervantes? I need to 
know how a torpedo is made, how far beneath 


eares 


the water’s surface a depth charge will effee- 
tively reach a submarine. Besides, I’ve got a 
brother already in Australia.” 

Reactions like these are familiar to the school 
teacher, to the college professor. Every day 
students are led, through newspapers, radio 
programs, soap-box orators, drugstore discus- 
sions, ete., to believe that the only education 
worth while is the kind that prepares for the 
-the kind that enables a man to pull 
Lit- 


erature, philosophy, art, musie-—these are for 


moment 
a trigger, fly a plane, or navigate a ship. 
the infirm, the draft-exempt. “Sure, sure, cul- 
ture is okay. Only I’m not having any until 
after we win this war.” 

In the face of all this, our schools and colleges 
The temptation to fol- 
Schools are sometimes 
many 


must keep their heads. 
low the crowd is great. 
like individuals in this 
people, schools and eolleges are still regarded 


respect. To 


as retreats from reality, sanctuaries for the 
crackpots and the frustrated. An all-out de- 
fense program in our schools—a program objec- 
tively and immediately measurable—would show 
these doubting Thomases that this type of insti- 
tution ean be as down to earth as any one or 
any thing. Now, it would appear, is a good time 
“to show them.” 

Compassion also has had something to do 
with education’s playing the coquette. In their 
anxiety to serve “all the children of all the 
people” schools are sometimes ready to do things 
they have no business doing. As a 
schools are a pretty soft-hearted lot. 

Some of our educational institutions already 


group, 


have accepted eagerly one or more of these 
The result has been a curious 
mixture of exhibitionism, docility, and senti- 


philosophies. 
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ment (with just a dash of “self-preservation”). 
Courses and activities designed solely for pur- 
poses of defense and morale-bu:lding have 
flooded the school programs and eatalogues. 
Canteen feeding, air-raid wardens, evacuation 
procedures—courses like these are competing 
for customers with standard time-tested offer- 
ings in history, literature, science, philosophy. 
This would not be so bad if these skills were 
taken up in addition to the regular program of 
But 


they are not; it is a case of rivalry rather than 


studies set up for a general education: 
augmentation. In some cases these “emergency” 
courses show signs of taking over the school 
curriculum. Agnes patriotically signs up for 
a defense course in bandage wrapping, then 
asks for and gets credit for work done in biol- 
ogy. William “volunteers” to sing for a local 
defense drive; whereupon he is not at all sur- 
prised to find himself eligible for three semester- 
hours eredit in the musie department. Cissie 
Cernae travels all the way to Minneapolis to 
attend a U.S.O. meeting; so naturally when she 
gets back and makes a report she gets recogni- 
tion from the geography, geology, or some 
related department. 

Other schools and colleges have made their 
move for publie approval more gingerly. In 
somewhat the same manner as the lumberjack 
who told his friend: “I’m going to go into town 
tonight and get drunk. And Gawd how I 
dread it.” 

The trek away from culturalism in the schools 
is not confined to single institutions scattered 
Whole areas 


A special committee appeared 


here and there over the country. 
are affected. 
before the National Institute of Education and 
War in August, 1942, with a ten-point program 
under which students may “prepare to meet the 
demands of the armed forces.” Only one of 
these ten points looked beyond the war, and 
even that one had a militaristie tinge. Justifi- 
eation for this purge of general learning in 
favor of pre-induction courses for the Army 
and Navy is that “there is not time to be overly 
strict in definition regarding the function of 
education.” In one of the most conservative of 
the New England states it was recently an- 
nounced that the teachers’ convention this year 
“will serap its usual schedule of discussions and 


devote all of its time to defense courses.” 
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Schools and colleges honestly want to do their 
part to win this war. They see their students 
as draftees or volunteers; naturally they want 
to make the entrance into military service as 
easy as possible. They hear the public clamor- 
ine for courses in skills and trades related to 
This 


demonstrated desire on the part of our educa- 


the war effort, and they hasten to oblige. 


tional institutions to participate actively in the 
war effort is praiseworthy. The willingness of 
these centers of learning to shake up their eur- 
ricula to make room for severely practical offer- 
ings is certain proof that these institutions are 
in earnest about meeting the needs of their 
clientele. 

But is this the type of servicing for which 
schools and colleges are primarily intended? 
Ignorant experts or thinking men and women, 
which will it be? Here is the rub. In eduea- 
tion’s rush to do its part, it may overplay its 
What started out to be 


brought about by conditions temporary 


hand, “a service ren- 
dered” 
and atypical—may become identified with pur- 
pose. 

for American 


Big things have been claimed 


schools and colleges. “The purpose of our eol- 
leges is to develop thinking men and women 
who are capable of meeting any and all situa- 
tions.” “We look to our schools for leadership 


vision.” “Invest in edueation, the safest 
that the 


will be 


and 
American 
Strong 


principles of 
kept 
Now is no time to back down on 


ruarantee 
democracy inviolate.” 
words these. 
them, even if maybe they have been exaggerated 
a bit now and then. 

If the value of a liberal-arts education is all 
that we have said it was, then our schools must 
hold fast, confident in the knowledge that they 
know their business. They will leave to other, 
better prepared, and better equipped agencies 
most of the responsibility for furnishing train- 
ing which is chiefly routine and which ean be 
mastered quickly. They will approach eau- 
tiously all reeommendations that involve either 
the abandonment of time-tested content or the 
introduction of offerings the values of which are 
essentially utilitarian and If, as 
President Hutchins said recently in a Saturday 


short-lived. 


Evening Post artiele, our schools ean do some 


things better than anybody else, then they must 


insist on doing just that. 
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Failure to do otherwise gives rise to the sus 
picion that the values of a liberal education 
are neither as permanent nor as precious as 
Either that or the 
In either 


educators have made out. 
educators are unsure of themselves. 
case our citadels of learning would be in for 
hard sledding. 

“Alma Mater, Alma Mater, loud her praises 
ring!” Edueation, especially the higher educa 
tion, has long professed a desire to become 
sort of matriareh—easting an influence over 
her brood long after they have left the family 
hearth. The present emergency promises to test 
the sincerity of that desire. The alternative is 
that the schools will, during the crises, choose 
to be everything to everybody. 

Matriareh or hussy, which will it be? 

H. M. LAFFERTY 

LIEUTENANT, U.S.N.R. 


“WAR PROBLEMS” ASSOCIATED WITH 
STUDENT-TEACHING 

OnE of the paramount issues facing a super 
vising critic nowadays is that many of the 
student-teachers are not able to plan to enter 
the teaching profession immediately following 
They must look forward to war 
In the past, 


graduation. 
service of one kind or another. 
such students have usually desired to do a qual 
ity of work that would merit a strong recom 
mendation for teaching in a good school system. 
In addition they have sensed the necessity of 
making good from the very start and have 
worked zealously to learn practical classroom 
procedures in order to establish a reasonable 
degree of confidence in themselves. In fact, the 
vast majority have demonstrated a wholesome 
exuberance in reaching the climax of their 
period of student-teaching and in looking for 
ward to the prospects of being even neophytes 
in the profession selected as their own. 
Traditionally, the semester started with a note 
of vibrant enthusiasm as detailed ease studies 
were made with the purpose of teaching the 
pupils as individuals rather than presenting so 


much subject matter in a purely impersonal 


manner. Later, gratifying response was nor- 
mally observed when the supervising critic 
would arrange conferences dealing with dif- 


ferent techniques of presenting subject matter. 
The results regularly attending the proposal 
to try problem, project, socialized, laboratory, 
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and lecture methods on different units of work 
and then draw personal conclusions were al- 
ways stimulating. The eritie teacher now con- 
fronts an altered picture. Many student-teach- 
ers are thinking in the same vein as one recently 


eneountered who remarked to his eritie teacher: 


I try to be resoureeful in planning my work and 
taking advantage of the guidance and sugges- 


tions reeeived. However, even when conducting a 


lassroom diseussion I keep wondering where IT 
shall be at this time next year and just when and 


vhere my first teaching will ever be done. 


In normal times student teachers often as- 
sured the pupils with whom they had worked 
during a semester that they had gained many 
helpful experiences and would be teaching in a 
specified school system the next year; also, that 
they would probably return frequently to secure 
field. 
More recently, the remarks of the men among 


help on problems encountered in the 
the student-teachers have emphasized their an- 
ticipation of being in the armed forces of the 
United States. 


young man said: “I do not have to worry about 


Under such circumstances one 
job. Unele Sam has one waiting for me.” 
More recently another remarked: “You keep 
vour lessons prepared and I'll keep ’em flying.” 
Still another said to his group: “My classifica- 
tion is IA, but I have decided to enlist in the 
Navy before my turn comes.” 

Finally, there is not left in the same effective 
way as of former times that valuable conference 
where student-teacher and critic sit down to- 
cether and evaluate the results of the semester’s 
work in terms of pupil achievement. Rather, 
there is something of a feeling, “Now that our 
job is finished, let’s be on our way, and very 
quickly.” 

The writer would not wish to create the im- 
pression that student-teachers are not doing 
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good work, even under present conditions, but 
one cannot find anywhere a field in which the 
impact of the present trend of events is not dis- 
quieting. As in all subjective observations, the 
reports from other areas would differ in nature 
and amount. Nevertheless, the problem an 
nounced in the opening sentence above seems 
to be one that should cause those who are en 
gaged in the administration of teacher-training 
programs to seek solutions to the following and 


a host of related questions : 


1. What changes in objectives should supervising 
erities be asked to make for student-teachers who 
are not likely to enter the teaching profession im 
mediately ? 

2. What steps can the teaching profession take 
to re-enlist in its ranks after the close of the war 
the best talent now being prepared in our teacher 
training institutions but which of necessity will not 
be found in the profession immediately? 

3. Of what service can teacher-training institu 
tions be to those recent graduates who enter the 
armed forees or work in vital industries for the 
duration? 

4. What plans ean government, industry, and 
teacher-training institutions evolve for maintaining 
contact with recent graduates not entering the 
profession now? 

5. How ean such individuals be best and most 
economically adjusted to the professional setting 
as it will exist in a postwar world? 

6. Will the federal government have an obliga 
tion to help meet the personal and institutional 
financial problems involved in the period of read 
justment ? 

7. What 


ments have in relation to those who did not enter 


obligations will bureaus of appoint 
the teaching profession immediately as compared 
with the obligations due to the then current and 
more recent graduates? 
CLARENCE D. SANFORD 
OHIO UNIVERSITY AND ATHENS (OHIO) 
HigH ScHooL 


Correspondence ... 





EDUCATION FOR LIFE: APROPOS OF 
DR. BRUBACHER’S PAPER, “EDU- 
CATION FOR DEATH” 

At the National Institute on War and Edu- 
cation, held in Washington late in August, the 
statement was made, in substance, “Our eduea- 
tional principles before Pearl Harbor were 


fallacious.” A panel member in a symposium 
was willing to make this remarkable admission. 
But if we edueated erroneously before Pear] 
Harbor, who will trust us in claiming effective 
education now? If we educated for peace and 
harmony, when we should have been educating 


for war, who will have faith in our war educa- 








train students for war who 


tion? Shall we 


may be cast into a world of reconstruction? Is 
not that education untrustworthy which changes 
with each shifting wind? 

Clearly, there are two schools of thought on 
the matter, one that educates for the present, 
itself, J behind the 
times, and one whose education 1s in some sense 
based human 


American 


and finds believe, always 
on unchanging 
had 

to the unchanging principles of 
philosophy Christian 


have educated for war as 


timeless, being 


nature. If education adhered 


more firmly 
Christian and moral 
it would 


and would not now find itself 


tundards 
well as for peace, 
deficient. For Christian philosophy and Chris- 
tian moral standards mean the square facing of 
life as well as of death, of suffering as well as of 
pleasure, of the future as well as of the present. 
its under- 


Christian truth has not failed in 
standing of human nature. Two thousand years 
ago it wrote, “You shall hear of wars and 


rumors of wars.” Two thousand years ago it 
“Many will fall 


one another, and will hate one another.” 


wrote, away, and will betray 


I am 
not implying the fulfillment of certain prophe- 
cies in the present world chaos, I am merely 
saying that Christian truth gives us a full pie- 
ture of life, and I am reiterating a common 
charge that truth 
American edueation at large, and that for this 


Christian is a stranger to 
reason precisely American secular education has 
failed. 

August 22nd last, in this journal, whieh finds 
itself the democratic forum for so many impor- 
tant diseussions, the author of “Education for 
Death,” John S. Brubacher, proposes a philoso- 
phy of death which will be helpful in the present 
war. I have reason to believe that his reflective 
considerations, which indeed have great merit in 
their proper field, will be eagerly seized upon 
by an appreciative audience as the answer to a 
present need, but I fear that some will judge Dr. 
Brubacher’s answer to be the complete and only 
philosophy of war. 

When I say 


remarks 


that in my opinion Dr. Bru- 


bacher’s have great merit in their 


proper field, I mean that his view of the nobility 
of sacrifice and the primacy of principle is in- 
spiring. The full development of character is 


a worthy human ideal. Some things are more 


important than temporal life. 
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3ut all the things I praise in the article are 
capable of both a Christian and a pagan inter- 
pretation. The nobility of sacrifice can mean 
that I die because I must die anyway, and it is 
This, 


as far as it goes, may be pagan and even fatal- 


better to give my life for a good purpose. 
istic. The Christian may avail himself of the 
same useful reflection, but he may and must go 
further. The nobility of sacrifice is based on 
eternal values. Temporal life is a way to eter- 
the difficulties of the 
I do not mean 


nal life, and way are 
nothing to the glory of the goal. 
by the “glory of the goal” the felicity of heaven, 
which so many (but not Christians) eall an un- 
worthy motive. I mean by the “glory of the 
goal” the fulfillment of human nature, whose 
intellect tends to infinite knowledge and whose 
will tends to infinite good. Man is made to die, 
because death (the verbiage is primitive) is the 
end of his pilgrimage. Man is made to die, 
but he is also made for God, and his heart is 
unquiet until it rests in God, infinite Truth and 
infinite Good. In these terms must a Christian 
interpret the nobility of sacrifice, which Dr. 
Brubacher would confine to a generous and 
brave contribution to mankind’s temporal wel 
fare. The Christian dies for mankind, but he 
will also sacrifice his life because he loves God. 

In his article Dr. Brubacher does not neglect 
the Christian viewpoint. He describes it as 


follows: 


The prospect of life eternal should make it easy for 
one to walk joyfully into the shadows of death. At 
least the risk of death should be undertaken as 
optimistically as the Japanese die for their emperor. 
Yet such is not the case. In spite of the Easter 
promise, the product of Christian Sunday schools 
still favors postponing death till the last possible 
moment. This attitude bespeaks some want of con- 
fidence in their faith. 
to life while they have it in preference to the mere 


hope and promise of a future life. The latter is only 


They seem to prefer to cling 


a compensation in ease of loss. 


Dr. Brubacher denies that eternal life is real 
to the Christian, otherwise the Christian would 
hasten to temporal death. “The product of the 
Christian Sunday schools still favors postpon- 
ing death till the last possible moment.” If this 
were the only fault of the Christian Sunday- 
school graduate, I would not complain. Nobody 


wants death. Death is repugnant to human 
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Death is 


the separation of body and soul, or again to 


nature as it ts essentially constituted. 


avoid the naive terminology of Christians, it is 
Man 
He is 
Christians eschew euthanasia. 
Man 
would not aeeomplish his work on earth if he 


the departure of the principle of life. 
clings to temporal life, and he should. 
ma de that way. 
The instinet of self-preservation is innate. 
did not will to live. God wants this. 

St. Thomas More, the English martyr, fought 
for his life. He invoked every principle of the 
law he knew so well, to live and let live. Yet 
when he found that he had to die or deny what 
he considered a principle of his faith, he died 
with that same wit and love of life which made 
him hate to go. “The greatest heroes that | 
know are those who are afraid to go, but go.” 

Christianity is in love with life, vibrant, 
I think this will not be denied. 
One 
an never exhaust the subject of Our Lord’s 


earthly life. 


Chaucer shows us this, and Cervantes. 


love of life, the hen and the chickens, the sower 
in the field and the fisherman on the sea, the 
harvest and its banquets, the temple and its 
He healed the sick and restored to 
life a young man, a young girl, and His friend, 
Lazarus. 


The product of the Christian Sunday school 


worship. 


is not a hypocrite when he “favors postponing 
He has 


his love of life in common with the good pagan. 


death till the last possible moment.” 


The Christian must love life, because God made 
it, and this jote de vivre does not speak for 
Christians “some want of confidence in their 
faith.” (Dr. Brubacher’s use of “their” faith 
in the eontext seems to verify my conjecture 
that he does not wish to aecept the traditional 
view of life and death.) 

The “nobility of sacrifice’ is capable of a 
traditionally Christian interpretation, and an 
interpretation opposed to this, at least on the 
score of being inadequate. The “primacy of 
principle” is also both a Christian thing and 
a pagan thing. A man ean lay down his life 
for his country and its ideals, and not believe in 
God. 


be stronger, for God gives the orders for him to 


If he believes in God his patriotism will 


obey, the just orders of those whom God has 
in authority. God 
obedience as, Professor Brubacher admits, man 


placed will reward this 


cannot reward it. 
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Christianity goes beyond paganism in the 


primacy of principle. Christianity has very 
definite principles, the Ten Commandments for 
instance, and she teaches that temporal death is 
preferable to serious disobedience of these laws. 
The Christian knows how to face death. He 
have to be taught this after a 


does not war 


starts. Statistics are not public concerning the 
religious affiliation of the members of the armed 
forces in the present war, but in the first World 
War the proportion of soldiers who professed 
religious belief and practice was distinctly 
greater than the national proportion of bona- 
fide members of religious bodies. The men who 
get to the fighting lines are distinetly more 
Christian than those who stay at home. Indi- 
vidual, though trustworthy, estimates in the 
present war sustain this fact with emphasis. 
The Christian philosophy of life prepares for 
war while it prays for peace. Need one justify 
this philosophy of realism and boundless faith 
in Divine Providence? 

Finally, “the development of character” ean 
be understood in a Christian sense or in a pagan 
sense. Men can live in great uprightness, as 
that term is commonly understood, namely, as 
the cultivation of such natural virtues as justice 
and temperance and altruism, and yet be agnos- 
tics. To the Christian, development of character 
must include the love of God as well as the love 
of man. This is “the, great commandment of 
the law.” 

Without 
would stress again the sineerity of the Christian 
The 


Christian, is as sure of his soul as the scientist 


extending further my remarks, I 


philosophy of life. Christian, the real 


is of his sodium. Should we not deny the name 
of Christian to those whose faith is founded on 
Faith is 


The Christian philosophy of life is not 


opinion or conjecture? founded on 
reason, 
thought up overnight, nor can it be restored to 
American schools overnight. Our children 
should always have been taught, and should now 
be taught, a philosophy which shows man as he 
is and teaches for war or for life or 
death. 


who believes in me, even if he die, shall live. 


peace, 


“T am the resurrection and the life; he 


JOHN E. Wisk, S.J. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LATIN AND GREEK IN PREPARATION 
FOR MEDICINE 


THAT competent advisers of pre-medical stu- 
Latin, Greek, and 
literature for the undergraduate training of the 


dents recognize the value of 


complete physician is clearly shown by the fol- 
lowing excerpt from “Preparation for the Study 


of Medicine at Westminster College” :! 


» the re ally good doctor is and must be so 
things to his patients and his com 
that he have a broad basie 


munity, it 1s necessary 


training which will enable him not only to heal but 
to understand and sympathize with the people he is 
to serve, 
He must, of course, have training in the biologi- 
cal, chemical, and physical sciences. The purpose of 
the st 
biology of human beings, and how to keep them 


alive and f 


medicine itself is to understand the 


udy of 


how to cure their 


inctioning normally ; 
ills and repair any damages that may have befallen 


them. And, furthermore, all that we know about 
this functioning of living things we know in terms 
and all that we 


we know in terms of chemistry 


of morphology and physiology ; 


know of physiol 


and physics. Yet a thorough training in these 
basie sciences falls far short of being enough. 
The doctor must have command of his own lan- 


guage, and if he is to understand the people whom 
he serves, he must have some acquaintance with the 
literature of his own and other nations. He must 
have an insight into the minds of his patients and 
be able to appreciate cause and effect in so far as 
is econeerned. He must also have 


mental behavior 


Reborts... 
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the training which may only be obtained in such 
courses as philosophy, mathematics, and the classics 
And finally, he should have a training which 
enable him to manage his own affairs, financial and 
otherwise. It is apparent that he must have, | 
fore he enters on the study of medicine, not only 
training in the sciences, but also a firm grounding 
in the humanities, psychology, social sciences, math 
matics, history, and languages. 

The author of this excerpt was instrumental] 
in having courses in Greek and Latin derivatives 
introduced at Westminster College, and a large 
part of the enrollment in these courses is pri 
medical students, who uniformly are enthusiastic 
about the value of these courses in their pre 
medical work. When asked privately to inter 
pret the term “the classics,” as used in the 
excerpt above, he said that he used the term 
with the same meaning that teachers of Latin 
and Greek give it, i.e., the classical languages 

It is significant in these days of specialized 
and pragmatical education, which many are find 
ing insufficient, to find one of the most success 
ful pre-medical advisers of the country saying 
that “thorough training in these basie sciences 
falls far short of being enough” and demanding 
that the future doctor have sound training in 
the humanities and in the social sciences. 

JonaH W. D. SKILES 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, 

FULTON, MISSOURI 





EDUCATING SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN SERVICE 

EDUCATING teachers in service is rapidly be- 
coming one of the major problems of seeondary- 
school administration. A sub-committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools, appointed to study the problem 
of edueating teachers in service, made a thor- 
ough investigation of the techniques employed 
within the seeondary schools for the purpose of 
promoting teacher growth. This study has been 
completed. 


1 Westminster College Bulletin: Westminster Col- 


lege, Fulton (Mo.), Series 42, No. 5 (July, 1942), 
p. 2. This part of the Bulletin was written by Dr. 


Cameron D. Day, professor of biology and adviser to 
pre-medical students. 


1 Weber, C. A., ‘‘Techniques Employed in a 


Selected Group of Secondary Schools of the North 


In-service education of teachers in the see 
ondary schools of the North Central Association 
is in a confused, perplexing, but promising state 
of flux. The modal practice in the selected 
sample of 247 schools is traditional, supervisory, 
inspectorial, and individualistic, although the 
administrators, the supervisors, the department 
heads, the teachers, and the sub-committee agree 
that the present modal practices do not repre- 
sent the most promising nor the most valuable 
techniques for educating teachers in service. 

There is a strong feeling on the part of 





Central Association for Educating Teachers in Ser- 
vice.’’ Doctoral dissertation, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1942. (The study conducted by the sub-com- 
mittee is being reported in a series of four articles 
appearing in the North Central Quarterly beginning 
with the July, 1942, issue.) 
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dministrators and teachers included in the 
-tudy that the secondary school has a definite 
ind ‘signifieant role to play in the education of 
teachers and that the responsibility for educat- 
shifted to 


In spite 


ine teachers in service cannot be 

agencies outside the secondary school. 

of this feeling of need for a program of in- 
-erviee education, there is confusion, lack of 
planning, lack of clear thinking as to purposes, 
bjectives, and procedures. 

The techniques considered most promising by 
the teachers and administrators of the two hun- 
dred forty-seven selected schools may be char- 
acterized as follows: 

1. They give teachers a large share in the shaping 

school policies. 

They give teachers a large share in the plan- 
ning and eondueting of general meetings of the 
staff. 

They focus the attention of teachers upon such 
basic problems as how children learn, curriculum 
evelopment, educational research, experimentation 

education, social and economie forees which 
erate in the experience of the child, and current 
iucational literature in the field of educational 
theory and practice. 

1. They tend to overcome the obstacles of exces- 
sive load, unprofessional attitude of teachers, domi- 
nation by the administrator, and lack of planning. 

5. They develop new programs for giving salary 
increments which tend to reward teachers more for 
growth in service than for acquiring hours of credit 
or advanced degrees. 

6. They encourage co-operative attacks on the 
problems facing the school out of which a program 
of sabbatical leave grows. 

7. They provide for mutual planning of provisions 
for cumulative sick leave. 

8. They encourage exchange of teachers, ade- 
quate health service for teachers, and co-operative 
planning for the recreational and social life of 
teachers. 

9. They provide for co-operative efforts to im- 
prove living conditions for teachers. 

10. They give teachers a definite voice in the 
selection of new teachers. 
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11. They engender use of co-operative techniques, 
12. They stimulate frequent use of co-operative 


techniques in the area of curriculum development. 


Techniques which are supervisory and inspee- 
torial, which originate with administrators and 
supervisors, and which are individualistic rather 
than co-operative in character, were considered 
by the teachers and the principals to be of 
doubtful value. It seems evident from the data 
submitted by the selected schools that co-opera- 
tive techniques are valued above traditional 
supervisory practices although these practices 
are most trequent in the selected schools. In 
the conducting of faculty meetings, in the or- 
ganization of committee activities, in the pro 
gram of curriculum development, in the program 
of selection and orientation of new staff mem- 
bers, in the use of salary increments for pro- 
moting growth of teachers, in the practices 
coneerning leaves of absence, and in the selee- 
tion of specifie techniques for educating teachers 
in service, the administrator and his supervisors 
or department heads play the most important 
roles, even though these individuals agree with 
teachers in evaluating techniques which involve 
democratic co-operation as being far more valu- 
able. 

The obstacles deseribed by the participating 
schools may be classified under five major head- 


ings: 


1. Excessive load, such that the teachers have 
little time or energy for participation in a program 
of in-service education. 

2. Attitudes on the part of teachers which are not 
conducive to growth in service. 

3. Lack of adequate planning. 

4. Domination by the administrator. 

5. Use of outworn supervisory techniques which 
stifle attack 
significant educational problems. 

C. A. WEBER, 
Research Assistant for the Sub-committee 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
GALVA, ILL. 


rather than stimulate the desire to 





THE PROBABLE FINANCIAL EFFECTS 
OF ACCELERATED COLLEGE 
PROGRAMS 


THE war, as it progresses, is causing many 





striking financial problems for every type of 
college and university. One of these problems 
is the after effect of the accelerated programs. 


Now that those programs have become general 
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throughout the land and have been made so 
important by the recent enactment of the fed- 
eral student-loan plan, it becomes necessary for 
university officers to understand the probable 
effect of these programs on college and univer- 
sity finance. 


to demonstrate this effect and to 


simplify and clarify the subject, a hypothetical 


In order 
situation has been set up and several assump- 


tions made: 


under eonsideration is a coeduea- 


1) The 


tional college with an enrollment of 1,500 students, 


eolle ge 


evenly divided as between men and wumen. 


2) The tuition is at the rate of $150 a semester 
and $10 a semester credit-hour for additional in- 
struction in special terms. 


9 


3) The graduation requirement is 120 semester 
credit-hours. 

4) One half of the students of the eollege will 
take all of the accelerated programs while the other 


half will take none of those programs. 


5) The accelerated program started in the aea- 
demic and fiseal year, 1941-42, by the addition of a 
special course in the spring of 1942, carrying six 


semester credit-hours. 


6) The accelerated part of the program, after 
1941-42, consists of an additional term equal in 


length and semester hours of credit to the normal 


semester, 
7) The end of the war comes by 1943 so that the 


aceelerated program is eonecluded with the year 


1943-44 and the normal programs are adopted for 
the year, 1944-45. 
8) The normal aggregate tuition of $450,000 


plus the other incomes, under normal circumstances, 


will produce an exactly balanced budget. 


From these assumptions it then develops that 
accelerated which started in the 
1941-42, would have produced tuition in- 
of This 


normal tuition income of $450,000 by $33,750. 


the program 
year, 
comes $483,750. income exceeds the 
As it has been assumed that the normal tuition 
ot $450,000 


budgetary operation, ft appears that the excess 


income will result in a balanced 


50 would constitute a surplus for the 
1941-42. Similarly the year, 1942-43, 


will produce tuitions of $528,750, or a surplus 


of $33,7 
year, 
of $78,750, and the year, 1943-44, a surplus of 
$33,750. The year, 1943-44, is the last year of 
the accelerated program, under the assumptions 
made. 


With the return of the college to normal pro- 
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grams after June 30, 1944, deficits will oceur 
This three- 
year period may well be referred to as one of 


during the following three years. 


reconstruction because, as shown by enrollment 
tables D, E, and F, the college will be liquidat 
ing the remnants of the war program and pro- 
The 
aggregate deficit suffered in the three-year pe- 


ceeding to its established normal program. 


riod is $146,250, which is the same amount as 
the aggregate of surplus created during the war 
by the accelerated program. 

At this point, it becomes apparent that the 
surpluses of these next years should be reserved, 
if possible, to offset the deficits of the postwar 
era. It is prob 
able that such factors as the military draft will 
substantially reduce any surplus produced by 


3ut will there be surpluses? 


the accelerated program. Therefore a ninth 
assumption must be added to the eight already 
made, which will be that the draft will result in 
an average shrinkage of 125 in the enrollments 
of this hypothetical college. The result is $37,- 
500 less income each year during the years be- 
ginning with 1942-43. According to the seventh 
assumption, the war ends, so that the year, 
1943-44, is the last war year, and thus the col 
lege will have its income reduced by $37,500 per 


year for two years. It then develops that for 


the year, 1941-42, the surplus of $33,750 will 
stand intact but the surplus of $78,750 for 
1942-43 will be reduced by $37,500 to $41,250 
and the surplus of 1943-44 of $33,750 will be 
The deficits of 
the postwar years will again produce the deficit 
of $146,250. 

Under the original assumptions, which were 


changed into a deficit of $3,750. 


made to serve the purpose of demonstrating, 
simplifying, and elarifying the financial effect 
of the accelerated programs, a surplus was pro- 
duced during the war which would offset the 
deficits of the three-year postwar period of re- 
construction. But as soon as those assumptions 
are amended to give effect to the draft, the sur- 
pluses created by the accelerated program are 
consumed by the effect of the draft, leaving a 
surplus of only $75,000 to offset a deficit of 
$150,000. 

The problem has been stated hypothetically 
and lacks the vigor of an actual situation, but 
even in its lifeless hypothetical state it does pre- 
sent at least two major problems. The first of 
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rABLES OF HYPOTHETICAL ENROLLMENT 


A—Accelerated Program 
R—Regular Program 


Per cent of Course Per cent of Course 
to be Completed 
in Current Year 


Completed in 
Previous Years 


Fiscal Year 


Average Per cent of 
Course to be Com 
pleted in Current Yr. 
per College Class 


Per cent 
of Course 


Completed 


Class of 


1941-42 42 75 
A383 A 50 
43R 50 
{ "444 25 
'44R 25 
45 A 
"45 R 
1942-43 "43 J 80 
43R 75 
"44 A 55 
"44 R 50 
I "45 A 30 
"45 R 25 
"46A 
'46R 
1943-44 "44 A 93.333 
"44 R (43) 
45 A 68.333 
0 "45 R 50 
"464 38.333 
‘46R 25 
"AT A 
"47 R 
PEACE 
194445 "45 R 75 
"46 A 76.667 
n 46R 50 
: "ATA 38.333 
'47R 25 
"48 
1945-46 46R 75 
‘47 A 63.333 
"47 R 50 
48 25 
"49 
1946-47 "ATA 88.333 
"47 R 75 
F "48 50 
"49 25 
50 


these concerns the proper use to be made of the 
surpluses produced during the period of accel- 
eration. It may be asked, Should these sums be 
spent as they are received to strengthen the eol- 
lege for the future, or should they be saved as 
an offset against the deficits which will result 
from the aecelerated programs? If these sur- 
pluses are expended now they may strengthen 
the college in essential ways, but unless the gains 
thus obtained are greater in their effect than the 
losses occasioned by the subsequent period of 
deficits such action should be questioned. 


25 25 100 

s0 SO 

5 27.5 75 

0 D 

25 27.5 50 

30 30 

25 27.5 25 
Total 107.5 

20 22.5 100 

5 100 

38.333 31.666 93.333 

25 7 

38.333 31.666 68.333 

25 50 

38.333 31.666 38.333 

25 - = 25 
Total 117.5 

6.667 15.833 100 

25 100 

31.667 28.333 100 

25 75 

38.333 31.666 T6.667 

25 0 

38.333 31.666 38.333 

25 - - 25 
Total 107.5 

25 12.5 100 

23.333 24.167 100 

20 75 

25 25 63.333 

25 50 

25 25 25 
Total 86.667 

25 12.5 100 

25 25 88.333 

25 75 

25 25 50 

25 25 25 
Total 87.5 

11.67 18.333 100 

25 100 

25 25 75 

25 25 50 

25 25 290 


) 
Total 93.33: 
$146,250 


The second problem is, How ean the colleges 
finance the net aggregate deficits of the next 
years which will be created by the draft and the 
accelerated programs? Because of the excess 
income from the accelerated programs the loss 
of tuitions from draftees may not be apparent 
But this loss is likely to be felt later 
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There are several unconsidered factors which 
may possibly reduce this net deficit of $75,000; 
such, for example, as the return to college, after 
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